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Walfrid Viktor Sanderson pretending to milk the cow, ca. 1904-1906 
In This Issue... 


The first story in this issue contains all the elements of a daytime television 
drama, but it is true, with many of the events confirmed by courthouse records 
and newspaper articles. It was created as a result of an investigation by two 
people on opposite sides of the continent, each not knowing the other. The first 
(Victor Hasselblad) knew the story about the husband of a young couple that 
lived in Astoria in the 1890s and the other (Beverly Cooper) knew the story 
of his wife. Correspondence from Victor sat in our files for years until Beverly 
contacted CCHS and put all the pieces together. 

The lives of the early residents of the Lower Columbia interconnect in 
surprising ways. Beverly’s research brought her into contact with two relatives 
she had not known, one is now adocent at the Heritage Museum, Marsha Elliot. 
Among our readers may be others who are also related. 

Some time ago, CCHS received digital copies of writings of the Adairs from 
a family member. A portion of Mary Ann Adait’s reminiscences is printed in this 
issue, about their journey to Astoria in 1848 and 1849 and their early years here. 

Ernie Barrows brought in his story about his experience in the grass seed 
industry, once a lucrative business here, with hopes that others would contribute 
their memories of it. 

Please send stories you have about Clatsop County’s past to: 
CCHS, P.O. Box 88, Astoria, OR 97103-0088 


email: archivist@cumtux.org or call 503-338-4849. 
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MARY JACOBSON: 
SWEDISH FINN IMMIGRANT 


by Beverly Cooper 


houghts of what the future might 

hold must have been on the minds 
of every immigrant steaming into New 
York Harbor in 1889. But the humble, 
unassuming young servant girl, who 
stepped ashore at Castle Garden, could 
never have imagined that her destiny 
was to become the beloved matriarch of 
a large extended Astoria family. Mary 
Jacobson’s footprints have faded with 
time, but her selfless acts of kindness 
and triumphs over adversity live on. 
She persevered, a tribute to her family, 
friends and community. 

Born Maria Hermansdotter Holm 
on 8 July 1869 in Runsor, a small-scale 
farming and coastal fishing community 
in Korsholm Parish located near pres- 
ent—day Vasa, Finland at the heart of 
Swedish-speaking Osterbotten, Maria 
was a Swedish—Finn and the youngest 
child born to Herman Johansson Holm 
and Maria Adolfsdotter Skata. 

Herman Johansson Holm was 
married twice. His first marriage on 11 
April 1843 was to Brita Simonsdotter 
Glasmastar (1817-1847) with whom 
he had three children. 

(1) Johannes Hermansson Holm 
(1843— ) became a seaman and moved 


to Vasa, Finland. 

(2) Johanna Hermansdotter Holm 
(1844-1910) married Karl Andersson 
Kalfholm(1837-1891) and had 6 chil- 
dren. Five of Johanna’ six children 
reached adulthood and immigrated to 
Astoria, Oregon. 

(3) Israel Hermansson Holm 
(1847-1847). Died in Finland. 

Brita died of fever following the 
birth of their son Israel. It was nine 
years later, 12 Sept. 1856, that Johan 
married twenty-eight—year—old Maria 
Adolfsdotter Skata (Maria Beck 1828- 
1912) with whom he had 5 additional 
children. 

(1) Herman Hermansson Holm 
(1857-1931) (Herman Beck) immi- 
grated to America living on South 
Slough, an inlet of Coos Bay, Oregon. 

(2) August Hermansson Holm 
(1860-1862). Died in Finland. 

(3) Anna Sophia Hermansdotter 
Holm (1863-1946) married wid- 
ower Kristian Karlsson Loo whose 
son Kristian “Ed” Loo immigrated to 
Astoria, Oregon. 

(4) Karolina Hermansdotter Holm 
(1866-1900) married Charles Carlson 
and died at Astoria, Oregon. She was 
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the mother of Harold Carlson and 
Mamie (Carlson) Holmes who spent 
their adult lives in Astoria. 

(5) Maria (Mary) Hermansdotter 
Holm (1869-1930) married Viktor 
Sanderson, divorced and then married 
William Jacobson. Mary had three 
children: Walfrid Viktor Sanderson, 
Elna and Hazel Jacobson and resided 
in Astoria for almost forty years. 

Mary’s birth came on the heels of 
The Great Famine of the 1860s, the 
result of a series of years when crops 
were small due to excessive rainfall, 
cold summers and/or early frosts 
that culminated in 1868, which was 
described as “the year of death.” in the 
Swedish parts of Osterbotten, 6.17% 
of the population died. Adding to 
the misery on the coast, where fish- 
ing had historically sustained many 
inhabitants, even the fishery failed. The 
population of Finland was starving to 
death and this famine was the pivotal 
event that set in motion the massive 
wave of emigration from Ostrobotten 
to America. 

By combining farming with fishing 
the Holm family had struggled to sur- 
vive until 2 October 1881 when Herman 
Johansson’s fishing boat capsized off 
Replot and he drowned, along with 
two other family members. Herman's 
tragic death forced the untimely sale 
of the family farm. His descendants’ fu- 
ture in Finland was looking formidable. 
The call to emigrate was the answer for 
many young men and women facing 
such economic uncertainty. A few 
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people emigrated immediately after 
the famine, but in the beginning of the 
1880s the flood gates opened. Finns 
who already lived in the United States 
wrote letters home, filled with promise, 
attracting friends and family to join 
them. Mary’s older brother, Herman, 
obtained a passport in 1882 and sailed 
to America. 

Mary was twelve years old when 
her father drowned, thirteen when her 
brother left for America, and sixteen 
when she was confirmed. Lutheran 
church confirmation was a rite of 
passage into adulthood and she, like 
other young men and women of the 
farming community, was expected to 
leave home and become self—support- 
ing. Mary became a “piga,” a domestic 
servant. The pigas’ duties included 
such things as food preparation and 
textile production in the home, as well 
as washing clothes and taking care of 
dairy production. Traditionally pigas 
accepted one-year work contracts 
and upon completion were free to 
seek a better position. It was expected 
that a piga would thus learn the skills 
necessary to run a home of her own, 
find a suitable partner, settle down, 
raise a family and become a productive 
member of society. 

This system had served Finland 
well for hundreds of years, but Mary 
found herself now completing her 
fourth one-year contract as a piga. 
Economic pressures, coupled with the 
threat of conscription into the Russian 
army, forced the emigration of so many 


suitable young men that it dramatically 
reduced her prospects for a good mar- 
riage. With no family land or dowry 
to offer a potential suitor, she was not 
a good marriage prospect either. 

Upon arrival in America, Herman 
Hermansson was encouraged by the 
abundance of jobs (though seasonal at 
times—salmon fishing or farming in 
spring and summer could be combined 
with logging or coal mining in fall and 
winter) There was ample opportunity 
to acquire the resources necessary to 
purchase affordable land. America 
was undergoing a major transforma- 
tion from a rural to an urban society. 
Laborers, skilled and unskilled, were 
needed to meet the growing demands 
to build the infrastructure necessary 
to accomplish this goal. Hard working 
Finnish immigrants, both male and 
female, were much in demand for their 
strong work ethic. The American ideal 
of social equality coupled with reli- 
gious and political freedom attracted 
the immigrants. 

Herman returned to Finland where 
a monumental decision was made. 
The family would emigrate. In 1886 
he returned to America, laboring as 
a coal—-miner, to save money to send 
for the family. By 1887 his oldest 
sister, Anna Sophia, had married a 
widowed farmer, Kristian Karlsson Loo 
(1856-1893), so his twenty-year—old 
sister Karolina emigrated. Karolina 
joined Herman near Marshfield (Coos 
Bay), Oregon where she soon married 


fellow Swedish—Finn Charles Carlson 
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(1861 to about 1906) and by 1888 they 
had settled down and were raising a 
family. 

Immigration was a perilous journey, 
not an adventure to be undertaken 
lightly by any young woman. There was 
the unfamiliar language, monetary sys- 
tem and plenty of unscrupulous people 
along the way willing to relieve the 
unsuspecting of their valuables. Safety 
was in numbers, or even better, proper 
male companionship. According 
to records at the Vasa Provincial 
Archives a small family group ob- 
tained passports 20 May 1889 and left 
Karper6é for Gothenburg, Sweden. 
Traveling together were Herman’s 
wife Ulrika Carl—Fredricksdotter 
Back (Ulrika Beck 1857-1933), son 
Johan Hermansson (John E. Beck 
1886-1905), 19-year-old sister Maria 
Hermansdotter Holm (Mary Jacobson) 
and brother-in-law Kristian Karlsson 
Loo (1856-1893). They sailed from 
Gothenburg 31 May 1889 on the 
Wilson Line vessel SS Romeo in route 
to Hull, England. 

Upon arriving in Hull the family 
group went overland by train to the 
port of Glasgow, Scotland, where they 
were transported to Larne, Ireland. 
They were now onboard the State 
Line transatlantic vessel SS State of 
Pennsylvania for their journey to Castle 
Garden, New York. On 19 June 1889, 
one month after starting their journey, 
they arrived in America. From New 
York, they traveled overland by train 
to San Francisco, where they boarded 
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a coastal steamer for Marshfield on 
Coos Bay, Oregon. Their arduous 
journey would have taken six to seven 
weeks—a journey that could now be 
accomplished in a single day. 

Marty resided with her family near 
Coos Bay, later moving to Astoria. 
Astoria was Oregon’s oldest town, 
a vibrant coastal community, the 
gateway to Portland and beyond, and 
as such possessed diverse employ- 
ment opportunities and access to a 
large male Swedish-Finn population. 
On 7 November 1891 Mary mar- 
ried Victor Sanderson in the Union 
Hall. A fellow Swedish—Finn, he was 
born Johan Viktor Alexandersson 
Kulla (1866-1939) on 29 April 1866 
in Karleby, Finland to Alexander 
Mattsson Kulla (1835-1907) and 
Anna Brita Andersdotter Bjérndahl 
(1834-1916). Standing 5' 11%" tall, he 
was a handsome young man with blue 
eyes, light brown hair and a stylish 
moustache covering his upper lip. 
According to naturalization records 
he arrived in America 15 November 
1881 and after ten years was on his 
way to becoming a prominent Astoria 
businessman. By day he was an engineer 
for the Electric Light Company, but by 
night, he and Lee Bair were partners in 
the Sanderson and Bair Saloon, located 
at 51 First Street. It was above this 
saloon, at 52 First Street, where Victor 
had lived with his brother Herman that 
he brought his new bride. This would 
have been a convenient and comfort- 


able home, affording him the best of 
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Johan Viktor Alexandersson Kulla 
(Victor Sanderson) 


both worlds, for presumably Victor 
loved his new wife but he also loved 
gambling, womanizing and drinking. 

In 1893 Victor purchased a success- 
ful pile driving and bridge building 
business from J. A. Fastabend which 
he and his brother Herman ran under 
the name of Sanderson and Company. 
Victor was either naive and inexpe- 
rienced or on his way to becoming a 
very shrewd, possibly unscrupulous, 
business manager. 

In 1894 Sanderson and Company 
entered into a verbal agreement with 
J. Bulger and John McCann to drive 


piling for a U.S. Government con- 
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Johan Viktor Alexandersson Kulla and Maria Hermansdotter Holm were married 


at the Union Hall in Astoria, Oregon on 7 November 1891 
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tract, for work at the United States 
Lighthouse Buoy Depot in Astoria, 
Oregon. According to Sanderson the 
agreed price was “$1.50 per pile and in 
pulling and sawing off piles the agreed 
price was $1.00 per pile.” Upon comple- 
tion of the work, Sanderson submit- 
ted a bill for $191 which Bugler and 
McCann refused to pay on the grounds 
that the said pilings were “carelessly 
and/or negligently” driven, in bents 
from nine to eleven feet apart, which 
made it impossible for them to perform 
their work. Bugler and McCann had 
attempted to cap and attach stringers 
to the pilings which required cutting 
their 12" x 12" x 36' timbers. Somewhere 
in this process Bugler and McCann 
became aware that the pilings were 
not driven in eight foot bents, as 
required by their contract. In order to 
meet government specifications, it was 
necessary for them to remove the caps 
and stringers already in place and drive 
additional pilings. Of course this would 
all still have to be done within the two 
month time allotment for the contract 
or they would be penalized $10 per each 
day’s delay. Correcting the pile driving 
error, purchasing new stringer material, 
labor and delay penalties cost Buglar 
and McCann an additional $569.94. 
In Circuit Court Victor responded 
that at no time was he told the pilings 
must be driven in bents 8’ apart, or any 
other number of feet apart, to meet 
government specifications. He further 
testified that Buglar and McCann 
directed, controlled and supervised 
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his work. 

The jury sided with Sanderson, 
but Bugler and McCann filed an 
appeal on the grounds that new evi- 
dence had come to light which, by 
all accounts, tarnished the reputation 
of the Sanderson brothers. A. Salte 
(Abraham Salte), in a sworn deposi- 
tion, said that he was coming down 
the Columbia River in his steamboat 
OK and when opposite the U.S. Light 
House Buoy Depot, in the city of 
Astoria... Victor Sanderson hailed the 
OK, came from the depot ina skiffand 
asked Salte to tow his pile driver down 
to the OR and NC Dock [Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Co.]. Salte 
remarked to him that “you are in a ter- 
rible hurry.” Victor said he was and in 
some further conversation Sanderson 
said “I will tell you something but I 
don’t want you to tell anybody, them 
piling...ain’t drove right, I may have 
to drive the piling over again if I stay 
here.” The final outcome of the appeal 
is unknown. 

Mary’s brother Herman and his wife 
Ulrika had returned to Finland. Life 
in Finland had not improved in their 
absence, so, in November 1893, they 
returned to America. Accompanying 
them were Mary’s 67-year-old mother 
Maria Beck (1828-1912), an elderly 
woman fora trans—Atlantic voyage and 
a niece, Adalina Karlsdotter Kalfholm 
(Adelina Wentjar) (1873-1964), the 
daughter of Mary’s half-sister Johanna. 
Maria and Adelina came to Astoria 
where in 1896 Adelina married Sigfrid 


Wentjar at the Sanderson home. 
Anders Sigfrid Karl Johansson Rasmus 
or Ventjarvi (1872-1952) was born in 
Karleby, Finland, and was a relative of 
Victor Sanderson. 

In 1896 the Sanderson home was 
located at 769 Exchange, a more 
suitable address for a family man. This 
was a dwelling house on the Columbia 
River beach, one block east from the 
Clatsop County Historical Society’s 
Heritage Museum and across the street. 
It was here, on 20 April 1896, that 
Victor and Mary welcomed their first 
child, a son, Walfrid Victor Sanderson 
(1896-1930). 

Things were progressing seem- 
ingly well for the Sandersons. To all 
public appearances they were enjoy- 
ing the “good life,” but appearances 
can be deceiving. 1897 brought ad- 
ditional legal troubles. In May 1897 
Victor's construction company was 
awarded a contract to build a bridge 
at Hermosa Park in Seaside and now 
Victor found himself summoned to 
court, in September, to explain why he 
would not pay for pilings that he had 
requested from William Gorman. This 
time he chose not to appear. He was 
found in default and on 30 December 
1897 was ordered to sell two lots he 
owned in Astoria to settle the account. 

Victor was distracted—neglecting 
his financial empire—due in part to 
the fact he was preoccupied with his 
newly acquired freedom. In August he 
had filed a complaint in Circuit Court 
asking that the bonds of matrimony 
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between him and Mary be dissolved. 
No-—fault divorces were unheard of, 
so, as sufficient grounds for divorce, he 
publicly accused Mary of adultery and 
lewd conduct, further claiming that 
Walfrid was not his child, but the result 
of Mary’s infidelity with a fisherman 
named Andrew Berk. Furthermore, 
Mary’s adulterous behavior was com- 
mitted without his “consent, con- 
nivance or procurement, seemingly 
suggesting that it would somehow be 
allowable if Victor had chosen to 
prostitute his wife. He further stated 
Mary should pay all “his costs and 
disbursements of this suit.” 

Mary's side of the story was of course 
a bit different. In a sworn affidavit, she 
told the court, upon returning home on 
11 August 1897, without cause or justi- 
fication, Victor had drawn a knife to 
her throat and, threatening to kill her, 
thrown her and their 17—month-old 
infant son from the house, claiming 
he could not have a divorce if she 
remained. Wholly without means to 
sustain themselves and with Victor 
refusing to supply funds for board or 
lodging, she was compelled to depend 
on the charity of friends for support, 
until she secured employment as a 
household servant. She testified she 
had no financial means to defend 
herself, her character and reputation, 
and had to borrow the three dollars to 
file a defense from her sister Karolina 
Carlson. She told the court Victor was 
a man of considerable means, owning 
a successful business, a valuable fish 
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trap and property within the city of 
Astoria. She requested he be ordered 
to pay $500 to the court so she could 
defend her honor. 

Victor claimed Mary had over 
$100 to defend herself, money she had 
removed from his pocket, without 
his “permission or consent” and that 
he had, “many times and as often as” 
Mary asked, provided her money and 
anything else she asked for. He further 
swore Mary had since returned to the 
house and “carried away all the best 
household goods.” Victor denied he 
was prosperous but admitted he was 
on his way to becoming prosperous, 
“working hard, early and late” to build 
a life for the woman he loved. But he no 
longer had any occupation or business 
as he had “lost all heart and ambition” 
and was too “down-hearted...careless 
and indifferent to everything around 
him” since learning the woman “I 
loved and whom I thought until a 
few months ago loved me...had been 
unfaithful.” Victor muddled on that 
he was just about the best husband any 
woman could hope for. “A good, kind 
and affectionate husband,” treating 
Mary “at all times with affection and 
respect.” 

Victor's latest accusations tripped 
him up in court as Mary had not 
returned to their home alone and 
carried off all the good stuff. She had 
taken her nephew, Sigfrid Wentjar, a 
respected Astoria businessman and Mr. 
Weik (John Weik), a local fisherman, 


both of whom were willing to testify in 
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court to exactly what Mary had taken 
from their home. She did admit to 
having a sum of $45, given to her by 
her sister Karolina Carlson, to buy the 
things that were absolutely necessary 
for herself and their child. 

Victor, a now seemingly vindictive 
man, just couldn’t let it go and came 
forward claiming even the $45 Mary 
obtained from her sister “is my money, 
money he loaned her brother-in-law, 
Charles Carlson. 

There was plenty more “mud sling- 
ing” and “he said, she said” in the court 
documents. However, the story handed 
down in Mary’s family is ironic. Victor 
accused his wife of infidelity, when it 
was in fact he, “a professional gambler, 
whom she caught in bed with her best 
friend.” Victor's charges were appalling 
given the morality of the day and after 
four long months of being dragged 
through the gutter the court ruling was 
issued, on 3 January 1898, exonerating 
Mary. The divorce was granted, not on 
Victor's grounds, for the court ruled 
the following: 

eVictor’s accusations of adultery 
were untrue. 

eVictor’s treatment of Mary had 
been “cruel and inhuman, rendering 
her life burdensome” by accusing her 
of adultery and lewd conduct in the 
“presence and hearing of her neighbors, 
acquaintances and friends.” 

eVictor was the father of Walfrid 
Sanderson and the matter of alimony 
and child support would be considered 


by the court at whatever future time 


y 


Mary chose to petition. 

eMary was entitled to a portion 
of Victor's assets along with her costs 
associated with obtaining the divorce. 

“Hell hath no fury like a woman 
scorned.” Mary had stood her ground 
against Victor and proven to Astoria he 
was a man completely lacking in moral 
character. The events of 1897 cast a dark 
shadow over Victor Sanderson and 
justifiably it was he who fled Astoria. 
The 1900 U.S. Census lists him as a 
resident of a boarding house on Front 
Street in downtown Portland, em- 
ployed asa railroad engineer. Sometime 
around 1902 he moved to Seattle 
and on 4 April 1903 married Aurora 
Henriksdotter Palm (1867-1939). He 
again went into the pile driving busi- 
ness and by 1906 was president of C. 
Geske & Company. Victor and Aurora 
had three children, but, remaining true 
to his ways, he abandoned this second 
family and lost the business. Victor’s 
death came in 1939, described as a street 
bum who died of advanced syphilis. 

Life has many chapters. The stigma 
of being a divorced woman never 
slowed Mary down. While restoring 
her honor, she remained a woman of 
grace and dignity, possessing a deep 
religious faith that allowed her to 
met life’s challenges head-on. With 
no small measure of courage and the 
support of family and friends, Mary 
Sanderson picked herself up, dusted 
herself off and started putting the 
pieces of her life back together. 

‘Two years later she married family 
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friend and respectable local business- 
man William Jacobson, at the Foard 
& Stokes Hall, on Saturday night 17 
March 1900, in the presence of a large 
number of their friends. 

William Jacobson, born Matts 
Viliam Jakobsson Kulla (1871-1930) 
in Saka, Karleby, near present day 
Jakobstad, Finland, was the son of Jakob 
Mattsson Kulla (1843-1905) and Sophia 
Magdalena Jakobsdotter Nygard 
(1846-1886). William was the third 
cousin, once removed, of Mary’s first 
husband Victor Sanderson. He im- 
migrated to America in 1890 and his 
first employment was with the William 
Rose Logging Company, whom he was 
associated with for three years. He then 
turned his attention to construction. 
Asa general contractor he was awarded 
a county contract to build the Youngs 
Bay Bridge at Smith Point in 189s. 

In 1902 Andrew Birch and junior 
partner William Jacobson merged 
their resources and founded Birch 
& Jacobson. The firm offices were 
located at 501 Duane Street. With 
fifteen to twenty employees and access 
to extensive machinery, they engaged in 
building wharves, streets and bridges, 
the moving of buildings, and pile 
driving. “They have two pile drivers 
constantly at work and their reputation 
for prompt and satisfactory execution 
of contracts is second to no other firm 
of its kind on the Pacific coast.” 

Following their marriage, William 
and Mary, along with Mary’s son 
Walfrid, lived in a rented home at 
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William Jacobson and Mary Holm Sanderson were married at the 
Ford & Stokes Hall in Astoria, Oregon on 17 March 1900. 


224 Bond Street. This Uniontown soon-to—become pregnant Mary 
residence was a boarding house ac- managed with the assistance of one 
commodating five lodgers which a _ servant girl. Elna Emelia (1901-1998) 
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Residence of William and Mary Jacobson located at 1768 (now 3644) Franklin Ave., 


Astoria, Oregon 


was born the following February and 
the Jacobson’s began to entertain 
the idea of owning their own home. 
They purchased a two-story boarding 
house, located at 1768-1770 Franklin 
(near 36th Street in Upper Astoria), 
which provided enough space for their 
expanding family. A second daughter, 
Hazel Waldine (1904-1995) arrived in 
June 1904. 

Family bonds had gotten Mary 
to America and given her strength 
during her divorce, and now her 
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34-year-old sister Karolina was dying 
of tuberculosis. Her death occurred 
14 November 1900 in Astoria and left 
behind a husband, Charles, and three 
young children. 

(1)Mamie Elina Carlson (1888- 
1960) born at Marshfield (Coos Bay), 
Oregon married Elmer Tuckness 
about 1908, divorced and married 
her cousin Johannes Henry Kalfholm 
in 1910. Mamie had 4 children 
Wallace Tuckness (1909-1969), 
Bernice (Holmes) Neururer-Olsen 
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(1911-1990), Carmel (Holmes) Bailey 
(1913-1983) and Harold Holmes 
(1921-2001). She resided in Astoria 
for over 50 years. 

(2) Arthur Carlson (1891-1904) 
died in a duck hunting accident at the 
age of 13. 

(3)Harold Emil Carlson (1894- 
1965) born at Marshfield, moved to 
Astoria about 1906 following the death 
of his father. Harold married Sylvia 
Perola and had three children; twin 
daughters Bonnie Lee (1930-1992) and 
Betty Jean (1930-2001) and son Gerald 
Henry (1934- ) 

Charles Carlson left Astoria and 
returned to coal mining, at one point 
living near Coos Bay, where his son 
Arthur died tragically in a duck hunt- 
ing accident in 1904. Charles’ life is 
a bit of a mystery and it is unknown 
where he was living when he died of 
tuberculosis, about 1905, but his son 
Harold ended up in an orphanage in 
Portland. 

Mary and William Jacobson trav- 
eled to Portland, to visit Harold. The 
young teenager was so taken with the 
idea of living with his aunt and uncle 
that he ran away from the orphanage, 
hitch-hiking to Astoria. Upon arriving 
home they were surprised to see their 
young nephew on their doorstep. Not 
having the heart to return the boy to 
the orphanage, they welcomed him 
with open arms and treated him like 
a son. Harold and his new “brother 
Walfrid” were close in age and attended 
Astoria schools together and both later 
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left to right: Elna Jacobson, 
Mamie Carlson Tuckness Holmes (sister 
of Harold Carlson) and Hazel Jacobson 


spent time in the employment of Birch 
and Jacobson. 

The 1910 census lists William and 
Mary Jacobson, son Walfrid, daughters 
Elna and Hazel, adopted son Harold 
Carlson and Mary's mother Maria Beck 
residing at the 1770 Franklin address. 
This fact does not reflect the full extent 
of Mary’s family obligations 

Mary’s half-sister Johanna who 
had remained in Finland was widowed 
in 1891. At the time of her husband’s 
death, she had five surviving children 
to provide for. 

(1)Adelina (Wentjar) (1873-1964) 


immigrated to America in 1893, set- 
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William and Mary Jacobson at Astoria, Oregon, ca. 1911 


tling in Astoria where her husband 
Andrew Wentjar was a partner in the 
firm Palmberg and Wentjar. They had 
5 children. 


(2)Anna Matilda “Tilda” (1881- 
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1914) immigrated to America in 1901. 
Tilda married Gust Johnson and had 
a son. 

(3)Ida Sophia (1882-1973) im- 


migrated to America in 1904, married 
2 
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The William and Mary Jacobson family at Astoria, Oregon. ca. 1911. 

Back row left to right: Harold Emil Carlson (nephew and foster son), William Jacobson, 
Walfred Victor Sanderson (Mary’s son from first marriage to Victor Sanderson). Second 
row left to right: Mary Jacobson, daughter Elna Emilia Jacobson, Mary’s mother Maria 
Beck (Maria Adolfsdotter Berg-Skata) Front row: daughter Hazel Waldme Jacobson. 


Conrad Olai Emil Hanson Grimstad Vanderveldt Construction Company. 
(1884-1958), a Norwegian, who They raised 3 daughters in Astoria 
became a partner in Grimstad and - Sylvia (Grimstad) Anderson (1917- 
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Johannes Henry Holmes and Mamie 
Elina Carlson Tuckness Holmes 


1986), Agnes (Grimstad) Shetterly 
(1918-2009) and Frances (Grimstad) 
Baucke (1920-2002). 

(4)Johannes Henry Holmes (1884- 
1950) immigrated to America in 1903 
and married his cousin Mamie Elina 
Carlson, the sister of Harold Carlson. 
They raised four children and estab- 
lished the Modern Shoe Repair Shop 
in downtown Astoria. (See Mamie 
Elina Carlson) 

(5)Edward (1889-1953) was the last 
of Mary’s nieces and nephews to leave 
Finland. Upon the sudden death of 
his mother in 1910 he immigrated to 
Astoria. Edward worked as a merchant 
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marine and subsequently returned 
to Finland where he married Signe 
Almqvist (1899-1995). Political cir- 
cumstances forced Edward to return to 
America prior to World War II but the 
American government would not allow 
his family to accompany him as he had 
no financial means to support them. 
Edward’s wife and children joined 
him in Astoria after the conclusion 
of the war. They raised two children 
~ Henry Kalfholm (1927- ) and Ruth 
(Kalfholm) Byers (1931- ) 

Also left behind in Finland was 
Mary’s older sister Anna Sophia who 
had became the second wife of widower 
Christian Carlsson Loo. Christian 
had immigrated to America, escorting 
Mary, in 1889 but died four years later 
of tuberculosis while gold—mining near 
Fort Bragg, California. Sophia was left 
with the responsibility of raising her 
two step—children. 

(1)Christian Edward “Ed” Loo 
(1882-1919) immigrated to America 
in 1902. Married Alina “Alma” 
Wilhelmina Johansdotter Bagarnas 
(Alma Johnson 1886-1910). They 
had one daughter Violet Linnea Loo 
(1908-2003). 

(2)Ottilia Sophia “Sophia” Loo 
(1883-1913) immigrated to America 
in 1903. Married John Mattsson and 
had two children Myrtle and Ethel 
Mattsson. 

Ed and Alma Bagarnas were living 
in Astoria where Ed was employed, as 
a blacksmith, with the Palmer Logging 
Company. Alma died of tuberculosis 
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in 1910 when their only child, Violet 
Linnea (1908-2003), was two years 
old. Ed found himself struggling to 
provide a suitable home for his infant 
daughter. His sister Sophia, living in 
Portland, was also suffering the effects 
of tuberculosis and, with two small 
children of her own the oldest disabled, 
was unable to help. 

In 1911 Ed was diagnosed with 
tuberculosis and his options were 
growing slimmer. Though Violet was 
taken to a doctor who described her 
as “perfectly healthy” and likely to live 
to be as “old as Methuselah,” Alma’s 
family would not care for Violet for 
fear of infecting their own children 
with the dreaded disease. A family in 
Portland, who had cared temporarily 
for Violet, was willing to take her in, 
but only if they could adopt her and Ed 
did not want to give up his only child. 
Seemingly alone in the world, Ed and 
Violet were headed to the movies on 
Christmas Eve where Harold Carlson, 
quite by chance, happened to notice 
them in line buying tickets. Harold 
ran home to the Jacobson house, 
informed Mary of the incident and was 
immediately sent back to fetch them 
up to the house, for Mary believed no 
one should spend Christmas Eve alone. 
Mary welcomed another nephew with 
open arms, comforting Ed with the 
news that she would care for Violet 
while he worked and that Violet could 
live with them. Soon after Violet had 
moved into the Jacobson’s house, Mary 
asked her to say her prayers before tuck- 
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Sim’ 
Kristian Edvard “Ed” Kristiansson Loo 
and Alina “Alma” 


Wilhelmina Johnsdotter Bagarnis, 
7 December 1907 





ing her into bed. Violet, in the midst of 
the terrible twos, stubbornly refused. 
Mary went downstairs and came back 
with Violet's little hat and coat saying: 
“Well, I guess you'll need to leave if you 
don’t want to say your prayers.” Violet 
obliged and spent her childhood years 
as a member of the Jacobson family. 
Since arriving in America, Maria 
Beck, Mary’s mother, had divided her 
time between the homes of her children 
Herman, Karolina and Mary. Now, an 
elderly woman and in failing health, 
she became a permanent resident in 
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The extended Jacobson Family, ca. 1908 Astoria, Oregon. 
Clockwise starting with front couple: Christian Edward “Ed”Loo and 
Alina “Alma” Wilhelmina Bagarnas (Johnson) Loo with infant daughter 
Violet Linea Loo on father’s shoulder. Couple at left: Andrew Sigfrid Wentjar and 
Adelina (Kalfholm) Wentjar. Couple at back and center: William Jacobson and 
Mary (Holm/Sanderson) Jacobson. Single woman, far right: identified only as Mrs. 
Johnson and believed to be Anna Matilda “Tilda” Kalfholm who married Gust Johnson 
and was sister to Adaline (Kalfholm) Wentjar. 
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The Cousins 
Back row left to right: 
Elna Jacobson, Walfrid Sanderson-Jacobson, August Beck, Edith Beck 
Front row left to right: 
Mamie Carlson, Harold Carlson, Hazel Jacobson 
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The William and Mary Jacobson residence 7th and Niagara Street in Astoria. 


her daughter’s Astoria home. Maria, 
having “reached the ripe old age of 
eighty-four years,” died February 1912. 
Her youngest daughter was now the 
matriarch of the family Maria left 
behind. Finnish immigrants possessed 
a deep sense of commitment to family 
and Mary Jacobson was well suited for 
her new role. 

In addition to her many fam- 
ily responsibilities, Mary was active in 
Astoria social circles. She was a member 
of the Lutheran Church and of the 
Ladies Aid Society and Missionary 
Society of the church; she was also a 
member of the Order of the Runeberg 
and of the Royal Neighbors of America 
where she once held the position of 
Oracle. Mary was a small business 
owner, having bought and managed 
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the Foster boarding house located at 
533 Exchange Street in 1916, whereby 
agreeing to “continue the system of 
home cooking which has proven so sat- 
isfactory at this hotel” and further “will 
strive to maintain a homelike place 
with regular meals, clean prompt ser- 
vice at moderate prices.” The boarding 
house also became the new Jacobson 
residence which Mary fastidiously 
maintained in true Swedish style. 
“Earnest, persistent work” was used 
to describe “the rule of Mr. Jacobson’s 
life. His unfaltering purpose has en- 
abled him to overcome obstacles and 
difficulties and advance steadily toward 
the goal of prosperity, so that he is 
today one of the substantial citizens 
of his adopted city.” This work ethic 
spilled over into his personal life where 
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he was described as a dogmatic man, 
whole heartedly embracing American 
ideals and culture and disapproving of 
the old Swedish customs. He favored 
American cuisine at mealtimes, once 
describing Mary’s boiled cabbage as 
looking “like something he might have 
stepped in at work,” Mary and the 
children took it all in stride and used 
the opportunities when William was 
forced to stay near his construction 
camps to enjoy their favored Swedish 
fare and converse in their mother’s 
native tongue. 

William began construction of 
a new family residence at 7th and 
Niagara Street in May 1922. Sometimes 
in life timing can be everything, as later 
that year, 8 December 1922, the cata- 
strophic Astoria Fire swept through the 
business district leaving it in ruins, with 


hundreds of people left homeless. For 





ten hours the flames ate an ever—widen- 
ing path through the city, stopping just 
across the street, on the north side, of 
the recently vacated Jacobson home. 
According to Fire Chief Foster, the fire 
got out of control because it burned 
beneath the buildings, through the 
piling upon which the business section 
of the city was built. These were the 
very same pilings upon which William 
Jacobson, Victor Sanderson, and other 
construction contractors had earned 
their livelihoods. 

The aftermath of the fire was devas- 
tating. Property loss was estimated to 
be around fifteen million dollars and 
William Jacobson was just recovering 


from financial losses he assumed from 
the dissolution of Birch & Jacobson 
— losses which were said to be con- 
siderable in their day. It was rumored 
that Birch absconded with the money 
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William and Mary Jacobson standing with their automobile. 
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and Jacobson was left holding the bills. 
Wherever the truth lies, Jacobson 
paid off the bills and there was now 
a lot of work to be done rebuilding 
Astoria. William was once again a 
private contractor. In April 1923, when 
his nephew Andrew Wentjar was 
appointed foreman of the clean-up 
work in the burned area, he was well 
positioned to help. 

Over his lifetime William Jacobson 
had a hand in many construction 
projects in and around Astoria and at 
59 years of age he was still going strong. 
He never slowed down in his business 
pursuits and in 1928 a last professional 
victory was achieved. The county court 
awarded William a contract for the 
erection of a bridge over Humbug 
Creek for the sum of $2994.06. Life 
was about to catch up with William 
Jacobson and October 1929 dealt hima 
series of personal disasters, culminating 
in both William and Mary’s deaths. 

Black Thursday, the catastrophic 
stock market crash and the begin- 
ning of the Great Depression, wiped 
out many personal fortunes. The 
construction industry was virtually 
halted around the world and William’s 
livelihood was threatened. His lifetime 
of achievement was wiped out in a 
single day. 

Preceding this event, by mere days, 
was the arrest of Walfrid Jacobson for 
violation of the Territory of Alaska’s 
“Bone Dry Law” banning manufac- 
ture, distribution and consumption 
of alcohol. Alaska’s prohibition laws 
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were notorious for uneven application, 
wide-ranging sentences and fines, and 
Walfrid had somehow run afoul of the 
wrong person and literally gotten “the 
book thrown at him.” He was con- 
victed and transferred from his home 
in Ketchikan to the US. Federal Jail in 
Skagway to serve a prison sentence of 
one year and pay a $1,000 fine. 

One thousand dollars was a sig- 
nificant amount of money, especially 
in 1929, and William and Mary would 
have been in no position to help 
their son. William Jacobson was no 
teetotaler himself, but a son who was 
a convicted felon was a mighty heavy 
burden to bear. The combined financial 
strain of the Depression and Walfrid’s 
predicament was just too much for 
William. The following February his 
heart suddenly gave out. William died 
of a heart attack. For Mary, coping 
with the loss of her husband, seven 
weeks later came the distressing news 
that thirty-four—year old former 
Astorian Walfrid Jacobson had died 
in Alaska following an operation for 
appendicitis. 

Walfrid served 6 months and 15 
days of his one year sentence before 
being transferred from the Federal 
Prison to White Pass Hospital where 
he died from an infection following an 
appendectomy. Upon hearing this news 
Mary was devastated, overcome with 
grief and her kind heart, once “larger 
than life,” was irreparably broken. 

Mary Jacobson’s unfaltering com- 
mitment to family, friends and com- 
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munity came to an abrupt end in April 
1930, nine days after Walfrid. She had 
dedicated her life to doing the right 
thing, no matter what the personal 
cost. She stood up to be counted, a 
well—deserving beneficiary of our 
respect and admiration. Her deeds are 
an example for us all and should never 
be forgotten. 

The children of William and Mary 
Jacobson 

Walfrid Viktor Sanderson-Jacobson 
(1896-1930) was educated in Astoria 
schools. Around 1916 he moved to 
Washington and took a job near 
Shelton as a logger for the Fredson 
Brothers Logging Company. With 
World War I looming on the horizon 
he was inducted and served with the 
Medical Department 166, Department 
of Brigade [Camp Lewis, Washington]. 
but saw no overseas duty. On 7 Sept. 
1918 he married Myrtle Patrick (1896- 
?) in King County, Washington. The 
marriage resulted in a divorce and 
Walfrid moved to Alaska around 1923 
where he operated a steam donkey for 
a logging company. He died in 1930, 
while serving time in the federal jail 
at Skagway, Alaska for a violation of 
Alaska’s Bone Dry Law. Walfrid was 
unmarried at the time of his death and 
had no children. 

Elna Emelia Jacobson (1901-1998) 
Attended Astoria public schools and 
Oregon State University. Elna worked 
in the lumber business where she met 
and later married Irishman, Howard 
“Mick” or “Mickey” Lawrence Maloney 
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Walfrid Sanderson-Jacobson 
and friend Lillian in Alaska. 


(1898-1979) from Marshfield, Oregon 
in 1924. The family initially lived at 
Wauna where Howard was employed 
as a dock foreman for the lumber com- 
pany. Howard worked in several mills 
before rising to mill superintendent of 
the Coos Bay Lumber Co. In 1945 the 
Maloney’s and Chambers purchased 
the Albany Lumber Company. Upon 
the sale of their then two mills the 
Maloney—Chambers Lumber Co. 
and Maloney—Snyder Lumber Co. 
they established a mill in Healdsburg, 
California, where they remained 
until their deaths. Their only daughter 
Patricia “Patsy” Marie (Maloney) 
Stratton (1925-2009) was the only 
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Modern Shoe Repa 

John Holmes, standing at right behind service counter, operated the Modern Shoe Repair Shop c« 
major shoe brands of the day. He later worked as a maintenance man at the Youngs Bay Lumber C 
1903 John had worked as a woodsman for a logging company and as a shipwright for Rogers Ship § 
(also see side 
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r Shop, Astoria, OR 

atinuously from 1921 — 1937. John was a proficient shoemaker in addition to repairing and selling 
ympany in Warrenton until 1942 when he retired due to ill health. After immigrating to America in 
company. He and his wife Mamie resided at Rt. 1, Box 980, Astoria, Oregon at the time of his death. 


ar next page) 
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Hazel Jacobson 


grandchild known to William and 
Mary Jacobson during their lifetime. 
Hazel Waldine Jacobson (1904- 
1995) Graduated from Astoria High 
School in the class of 1922. She mar- 
ried twice. First: George Benjamin 
Salvon (1895-1947) in Astoria in 1923. 
George, born 2 October 1895 at Astoria, 


Oregon, was the son of Mikael Salvon 
and Beata Sophia Pirila. George worked 
as a civil engineer for the County Roads 
Dept. and they had two children; Mary 
Diane (1930-1981) and Benjamin 
“Ben” William (1932-2003). They 
divorced and Hazel married (2) James 
Lee Chambers in 1935 and they had no 
children. The couple initially made their 
home in Astoria where Mr. Chambers 
was affiliated with the Uptown Lumber 
Company. They moved to Anacortes, 
Washington and later became partners 
with Elna and Howard Maloney in the 
Albany Lumber Company. Following 
the sale of the Albany mill they moved 
to Healdsburg, California where they 
again partnered with Elna and Howard 
Maloney in establishing a lumber mill. 
Following the sale of the Healdsburg 
lumber business they returned to 
Albany, divorced, and Hazel remained 
in Albany until her death. 

Harold Carlson (1894-1965) 
Attended Astoria Schools and enlisted 
in 1916 joining the 9th Company Coast 
Artillery/Oregon National Guard. 
Harold was a Veteran of WW I and 


served overseas as a member of the 
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Sells Shop, Buys Another 


John H. Holmes, well known shoe repair man of this city, who has been a partner 


with Hayberg Hanson in the H. & H. shoe repair shop on 11th Street, has sold his 
interest in the shop to Mr. Hanson and has purchased the Modern Shoe Repair 
Shop heretofore conducted by Carl Carlson at 359 Commercial street. Mr. Holmes 


has already taken possession of the new shop and his friends may find him there. 
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Allied Expeditionary Force (A. E. E). 
He served in England and fought in 
France at Pont—a—Mousson attaining 
the rank of Private rst Class and was 
discharged from the military in 1919 
at Fort Lewis, Washington. Harold 
returned to Astoria where he worked 
in the construction business prior to 
his marriage to the Astoria native, 
Sylvia Perola (1904-1985) in a public 
ceremony held during the 1928 Clatsop 
County Fair. Sylvia was the daughter of 
Henry and Olga Perola. The Carlsons 
made their home in Astoria where 
Harold was employed by the Pillsbury 
Mill for 30 years until his retirement 
in 1960. Harold had three children; 
twin daughters Bonnie Lee (Carlson) 
Falconer (1930-1992) and Betty Jean 
(Carlson) Bowers (1930-2001) and son 
Gerald Henry (1934- ) 

Violet Linnea Loo (1908-2003) 
Graduated from Astoria High School 
in the class of 1926. Her high school 
yearbook the Zephyrus described her as 
“earnest and sincere in all she does” and 
“a lover of God’s great outdoors.” Violet 
was active in Glee Club but also excelled 
in volleyball, baseball and track. After 
graduation, she attended Bellingham 
Normal School where she earned a 
teaching certificate in 1928. Violet's first 
teaching job was in Montana, where 
she met and married Clarence Lane 
Frost (1895-1974) in 1929. Clarence 
was a disabled WW I Army Infantry 
veteran who had been “gassed” while 
serving with distinction, as a member 
of the storied “Lost Battalion” in 
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Elna Emilia Jacobson 


France. Violet and Clarence returned 
to Tillamook, Oregon, about 1932. 
Clarence’s ill-health and meager vet- 
eran’s disability benefits required that 
Violet work to help support the family. 
She held numerous jobs but her first 
love was for teaching. She returned 
to school and graduated from the 
University of Oregon in 1960, at the 
age of 52, and taught school at Bonny 
Slope Elementary school in Beaverton, 
Oregon until her retirement. After 
Clarence’s death in 1974, Violet mar- 
ried Leon Ancil Farr (1904-1993) in 
1982. Violet lived to be 95 and she 
had two daughters Anita Belle (Frost) 
Atwater—Nicholes (1930-1990) and 
Loo-Ann (Frost) Grove (1933- ).* 
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Upper Astoria founders 





MARY ANN ADAIR’S 
REMINISCENCES 


The journey to Astoria in 1848 was 
long and dangerous whether the trip 
was overland or by sea. The following is 
a description of the trip John and Mary 
Ann Adair’s family took in 1848 from 
Louisville, Kentucky to New Orleans on 
the Mississippi River, then by ship down 
to Panama. They crossed overland to the 
Pacific side, caught a ship there going 
north, They finally reached Astoria after 
more than four months of travelling. 
Mary Ann Adair’ reminiscences fill in 
important information about the early 
residents of Clatsop County. This is one 
of a number of stories of the Adair family 
donated by a member of the family to 
CGHS: 

April 3, 1883 

have decided this morning, the 34th 

anniversary of our arrival in Oregon, 
to write all the history of these past 
years that I can recall for the gratifica- 
tion and pleasure of my children and 
grandchildren who will read these 
reminiscences in succeeding years. 

My husband [John Adair] having 
been appointed by President Polk 
to Collector of the Port of Astoria, 
Oregon, we left Louisville in November 
1848, with our family of six children on 
the steamer Chancellor, a beautiful one, 
and one of the largest on the river, mak- 
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ing the passage to New Orleans in the 
usual time of those days of slow prog- 
ress. A little incident may be related 
here. All arrangements had been made 
to leave our two eldest daughters, Betty 
and Ellen, to go to their Aunt Pleasants 
in Washington City to go to school. 
Their trunks were packed to leave their 
Grandmother's house in a few days. The 
parting was a very sad one from an aged 
Mother, our only sister and brother and 
these children. Before we had reached 
the steamer's landing, there was a total 
breakdown on our part. The result was 
the children accompanied us, a step we 
have never regretted. Our stay in New 
Orleans was brief, stopping at a private 
boarding house. 

Some relatives lived in the city 
whom we had the pleasure of meeting. 
Mr. Skipwith’s family and sister Ellen 
had rooms in the same house. We 
took dinner with them one day. Scot 
Anderson was there on a visit. We sat 
with him for the last time. He was then 
a fine specimen of noble manhood. 

We embarked on the staunch steam- 
er Falcon for the port of Chargres [sic], 
Captain Thompson in command and 
his wife and sister-in-law on board. 
Before we left the city rumors of the 
discovery of wonderfully rich gold 
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mines in California were in circulation 
and a specimen of the dust exhibited. 
Another report still more startling to 
us was that cholera had broken out 
in the city which was only too true. 
Fortunately no case occurred on our 
passage of eleven days. A violent storm 
tried our good ship in the Caribbean 
Sea. The Captain feared being cast 
away on one of the numerous islands 
in the fury of the gale, but we escaped 
without serious damage. One of our 
lady passengers was thrown from her 
berth but not hurt. 

There were seven ladies on board 
and one other child, a little girl | Jane 
McDougal] just the age of our Mary. 
Mr. McDougal, her father, was af- 
terwards Governor of the State of 
California. | John McDougal was the 
second governor of California, serving 
from January 9, 1851 to January 8, 1852. | 
Persefer Smith and wife, Major Ogden 
and wife, Major Canby and wife, Mr. 
Ward and wife, Mr. Pacificus Ord 
and wife, the latter a bride from New 
Orleans, Rev. Mr. Wheeler and wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. McDougal and Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitney. These were all the ladies 
on the ship. The zoth of December was 
celebrated by speeches, etc. on the deck. 
One of the officials of Oregon was the 
orator of the occasion, Mr. Pritchet, 
who had been appointed Secretary 
of State. [Kintzing Prichette served 
as Secretary of State for Oregon from 
April 9, 1849 to September 18, 1850. | 
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CROSSING THE ISTHMUS OF 
PANAMA 

The Falcon anchored three miles 
from shore at the Port of Chargres. The 
excitement of the passengers upon ar- 
rival was intense, all eager to get ashore 
and away from Chargres, where the air 
was full of pestilence. Some thought it 
very hazardous to remain over night 
in the place. Many left the ship before 
us, and some one relieved us of [stole] 
a handsome guitar. The Captain and 
passengers very—kindly assisted us in 
getting our little brood into the life 
boat. The water was very rough, making 
it a hazardous undertaking to get into 
the boat. Sam was rather obstreperous 
in those days, and he shrieked fear- 
fully when he had to be taken from 
his father’s arms. That scene, the fright 
and excitement, was impressed upon 
all who witnessed it, and Sam's eyes 
were crossed from that day. Our friends 
watched the boat anxiously, there was 
such a sea running. They several times 
thought they should never see us again. 
Captain Thompson was so kind as to 
have a nice lunch basket prepared for 
us for our journey up the Chargres 
River, which was enjoyed not only by 
us, but many of our fellow passengers 
whom we met the first night on the 
river. The natives received us kindly, 
and gave us the best they had, which 
was a hammock to sleep in. 

Our party consisted of three young 
gentlemen, Mr. Robinson, who was 
to be a deputy in the Custom house, 
Mr. Manpin, a friend from Louisville, 
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Persifor Frazer Smith, served as the U.S. 
Military Govenor of California in 1849. 


and Mr. Field from New Orleans, 
who acted as our interpreter. We left 
Chargres the next morning in a large 
boat with an awning over the after part. 
Four strong armed natives rowed, and 
poled when the water was very shallow. 
The first night we overtook Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheeler and two or three gentle- 
men, one of whom complained of sore 
throat and was subject to quinsy. He 
died of it the following night. [Quinsy 
is a bacterial infection of the area on or 
near the tonsil, sometimes a complica- 
tion of tonsillitis. } 

The huts, called houses, were so 
uncomfortable that the third and last 
night I slept in the boat having Katy 
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with me. The other girls had a rawhide 
on the dirt floor for their bed. My 
husband was so fortunate as to have a 
hammock. The second night the sleep- 
ing apartment for the feminines was a 
loft into which we had to climb up a 
notched pole. After we had each spread 
our bed and found something for a 
pillow, a block of wood was mine, and 
after falling asleep, there was a scream. 
Mrs. Whitney had seen a tarantula. 

All looked in vain for it and gave 
up the search and quieted down to 
sleep after so long a time. On the 
evening of the third day we stopped 
at Gorgona. There the Padre, who was 
the chief influence in the community, 
was our friend through Mr. Field, who 
was a Roman Catholic. We rented a 
domicile with three apartments and a 
hammock. Everything was very primi- 
tive and rough of course, a dirt floor, a 
board bed, for which no covering was 
needed. Our table was provided with 
wholesome food, delicious bread but 
no butter, and the luxury of a clean 
tablecloth. Here we stayed eleven days 
during the great rain. 

The rest of our people stopped at 
Cruces, a little beyond us, and the first 
news we had of them was very alarm- 
ing. The cholera had stricken two of our 
friends, Captain Elliott of the Army 
and Mr. Tucket from Louisville. This 
was a terrible blow to us. 

From Gorgona we were carried in 
hammocks, two men to each, and two 
to alternate. The roads were very bad. 


Johnny preferred walking, and stripped 
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to his shirt. The natives carried him 
over the streams and bad places. We 
camped on the mountain in a native 
hut, or pen roofed, pigsty and chicken 
roost under same roof. At the gates 
of Panama, our friend, Mr. Fraser, 
who had kindly offered to provide a 
place for us, sent the key to the house 
he had rented for us. The house was 
well located on the plaza, the Plaza de 
‘Triumph, large and roomy. 

Three young men, our friends and 
fellow—passengers, lived with us. Two 
servants were hired with the house. 
Here we lived very pleasantly for 
one month, awaiting the California 
steamer. In the meantime, cholera 
prevailed in the city. Our household 
escaped save two light cases. Sam had 
cholera “infantum” and one of the 
young men in the house. At Chargres 
we visited the fort in company with 
Mrs. Canby. I only remember the hill 
was quite a climb for us all, but it was 
very pretty inside the fort and a beauti- 
ful orange grove. The fruit, like the 
apples of Sodom, were only beautiful 
to the eye. 


ON TO SAN FRANCISCO 

After long waiting, the old California 
arrived laden with passengers. New 
York passengers had the preference over 
those from New Orleans, so we were 
without berths. A gentleman gave us 
his stateroom. Beds were made on the 
tables and floors of the dining saloon, 
and the decks were occupied in the 
same way. At Mazatlan, Betty and Ellen 
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went ashore and spent the day. Before 
reaching Monterey, our coal gave 
out, and there was great anxiety lest 
a storm should overtake us. Happily, 
the weather was fine. At Monterey 
the Captain procured some wood and 
the hidden coal was found put in as 
ballast, along the keelson of the ship. 
We arrived after a passage of 28 days. 
San Francisco was an uninviting 
place in every way at that time. We got 
rooms at Mrs. Merrill’s boarding house. 
The day after our arrival there was a 
heavy snow storm. This was a heavy 
blow to one or two invalids who were 
expecting to find an Italian climate. 
I cannot say anything in commenda- 
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tion of the place. I suffered from cold 
all the time and the fare at table was 
disgusting. 

The Commodore of the ship of war 
at San Francisco was to have provided a 
way for our transportation to Oregon. 
He was not in condition to do so, but 
assisted my husband in obtaining a suit- 
able conveyance. Commodore Jones 
sent his ship’s carpenter on board of a 
little brig bound for Oregon to make 
an examination of its seaworthiness. 
The report was favorable, and the 
Captain an experienced seaman and 
well acquainted with the Columbia 
River bar. 

We sailed after spending a week or 
ten days in San Francisco. On the third 
day out, our vessel sprung a leak, and 
the first nautical observation showed 
we were six hundred miles south of our 
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starting point. The Captain steered for 
the Sandwich Islands, and we sailed 
eleven days in that direction, that being 
the only point we could make in our 
crippled state. Then we were becalmed 
three days, during that time an old 
whaler, Mr. Hatch by name on board, 
undertook to mend our sails, hoping 
for fair wind for the Columbia River. 
To our delight the wind came and 
was fair, but the sailors mutinied and 
rather rebelled and we apprehended 
a mutiny, but it did not amount to 
anything serious and our course was 
turned northward 


ARRIVAL AT ASTORIA 

Our good kind Captain [Nathaniel ] 
Crosby [great grandfather of Harry 
“Bing”Crosby] landed us safely at 
Astoria on the 3rd day of April, 1849, 
after a passage of 29 days. Judge Bryant 
and Mr. Pritchet, two officials of the 
new territory, were fellow passengers. 
The sun was just going down when we 
cast anchor in the little Bay of Astoria. 
To our great dismay we could not get 
ashore that night, not being able to get 
into the only boarding house. 

There were few houses in the place 
and about seven families, two occupy- 
ing the house we got in, Mr. McKean 
and Mrs. Welch. There were only four 
men, all having gone to the mines in 
California. Mr. Bronson McKean and 
Mr. Henry Aiken, a passenger, came on 
board the Va/edora the next morning. 
They were wild—looking specimens of 
frontier life. Mr. McKean’s hair and 
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beard were so long that the children 
were frightened. We came ashore in a 
small boat and landed on the beach. 
Judge Elliott met us and helped us out 
of the boat. He was the only gentle- 
manly looking man in the place. In his 
black cloth suit and silk hat, he looked 
as if he had money. 

Mrs. Ingalls [wife of David Ingalls 
and mother of the first white child born 
in Astoria] kept the boarding house 
near where St. Mary’s Hospital now 
stands. The Hudson’s Bay houses were 
there, Mrs. Welch and Mrs. Shirley 
[Shively] on the hill downtown, there 
were the McClures, Bronson McKean 
and [Orval or David] Sturgis. Then 
there were some old houses called the 
Shark houses, built by some passengers 
who were wrecked on a vessel called 
the Shark. 

After we had been here a while, Mr. 
Boelling came here from Hunt's Mill 
[at Bradwood] bringing his family, 
and they lived in the Shark houses 
and kept boarders. Our first meal was 
breakfast at Mrs. Welch’s. She kindly 
took us in, as we could not get rooms at 
the boarding house. The breakfast was 
very simple but it was greatly enjoyed. 
Potatoes and salt salmon were thor- 
oughly enjoyed after the hard tack we 
had been put on for some days on board 
ship. Mrs. Welch cooked the breakfast 
right before our eyes by a fire place. 
What we took for a pot of mush, on 
account of its whiteness, proved to be 
mashed potatoes. A few days after this 
we had a taste of fresh salmon, which 
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was probably speared by the Indians. 
They would not sell the salmon before 
the salmon berries appeared, owing to 
a superstition among them. What they 
gave away must have been prepared 
(cooked) by themselves. 

In two weeks we got into our shanty 
of two rooms, a fireplace in one of 
them which we cooked by. To do this 
the door had to be left open to let the 
smoke out, otherwise the fire would 
not draw. Then our housekeeping 
trials began. The first breakfast was a 
failure and I retired to weep afterwards, 
lamenting my inefficiency, which was 
carefully concealed from all the little 
ones who were as helpful as possible. 
Our cooking utensils consisted of 
a frying pan and coffee pot, and an 
Indian woman loaned us an iron pot in 
which our first loaf of bread was baked. 
At this time eggs were a dollar a dozen 
and butter the same per pound. While 
we were at Mrs. [Nancy] Welch’s, Mr. 
[Bartholomew C.} Kindred brought 
over milk and butter, for sale from his 
claim at Tansy point, and this was my 
first sight of him. 

Our cabin stood on the beach, 
the high tide coming up to the door. 
Afterwards Mr. Holman lived in the 
house, and when a very high tide was 
expected he fastened up the doors, 
making everything tight, but the 
water forced the doors open and then 
Mr. Holman had to bore holes in the 
floors to let it out. While we were in 
this cabin a canoe load of Indians took 
refuge from the rain under the house, 
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which was up a little from the ground. 
[heard them talking, whispering in the 
night and saw them creeping out in the 
morning. Col. McClure, an old settler 
in Astoria, was putting an addition to 
his cabin at this time and very kindly 
offered to exchange houses with us, 
which offer we gladly accepted. 

In his house we had two large rooms 
and a loft, which we used for a sleeping 
place. William saw the light in this 
house on the 23rd of June following. 
This house had been headquarters for 
Indians, and they had been in the habit 
of coming in at the front and back door 
at all times. Upon one occasion I was 
sitting in the new part of the house 
when suddenly an Indian burst in at the 
back door carrying a bottle in his hand 
and, very excited, he rushed through 
the house and out at the front door. We 
heard afterwards that he had been ina 
fight and was running away. We lived 
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in the first shanty six weeks, and in this 
one until we moved into our own. 

In the McClure house my husband 
and I had a little Sunday School, the 
first in the town. Mrs. [Moses] Rogers, 
Amanda Boelling and Miss Sturgis 
were the oldest girls. Then there were 
Eliza, Clara and Terry McKean and 
Christine Boelling and our own chil- 
dren. Our first visitors were in the other 
shanty, they were Mr. and Mrs. [Alva] 
Condit from Clatsop. They came in 
the morning, expecting to return that 
afternoon, but the wind was too strong 
[to sail their boat] so they had to stay 
all night. I gave Mrs. Condit my bed. 
Mr. Condit and my husband slept on 
the kitchen floor and I on a cot which 
was very hard in comparison with my 
feather bed. I remember the night well, 

I brought-from New Orleans 
some bright calico, turkey red with 
lighter red hop vines running over it. 
This I made into curtains for my high 
post bedstead. After we got into the 
McClure house we bought some beau- 
tiful matting which Captain Crosby 
had brought direct from China. The 
day our cooking stove came, shortly 
after, will be long remembered by our 
children. Betty and Ellen carried it into 
the house and set it up and, though 
so very small, it had a large value put 
upon it by the merchant, no less than 
one hundred dollars was paid by us 
for it in San Francisco. I think it must 
have been an old stove, for it only lasted 
about a year. I had a present here of a 
tea set of blue china from Judge Pratt, 
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quite a windfall. He had brought it for 
his own use, but at the last minute his 
wife gave up coming. We had met him 
in California. 

In this house I was so fortunate as 
to hire a good girl, Susan Kimball, who 
lived with us for six months. She was a 
strong girl, a very good worker. She was 
not willing to come with us to our new 
home, so we had to give her up then. [A 
little over a year before, Susan Kimball, 
at the age of sixteen, had been one of 
the survivors of the Whitman massacre 
in which her father and twelve other 
settlers had been killed. ] 

During the summer the Steamer 
Massachusetts came in. General Smith, 
a former fellow—passenger, and Staff 
were on board. They called and General 
Smith and Mr. Hooker dined with 
us. Mr. Hooker was a very handsome 
man and was afterwards known during 
the Civil War as “Fighting Joe.” The 
children were made very happy by the 
appearance of a large box of rock candy 
from General Smith. The great event, 
long and anxiously looked for, at last 
arrived, the mail. The postmistress, 
Mrs. Shively, acting in the absence 
of her husband who was postmaster, 
declined to distribute it to our dismay. 
She was, however, prevailed upon to 
do so by my husband’s assuming the 
responsibility. There were no regular 
mail facilities for Oregon for sometime 
after our arrival. It would be months 
between our letters. 

It was in this house that Chief 
Squemoqua with his retinue of ser- 
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vants, including a physician, came to 
pay an official call on the “Boston Tyce 
[tyee],” as my husband was called. He 
was dressed in official uniform, epaulets 
on his shoulders. My husband brought 
him into our sitting room and offered 
him a cigar. They smoked one cigar 
after another until the old Chief rose 
from his seat and fell backward in a 
swoon. My husband got him out in 
the yard and the physician came up, 
untied his cravat and loosened his vest. 
By this time the yard was full of Indians 
and a great powwow was held. When 
the old man revived, his first words 
were “hi-yu-smoki.” Afterwards he 
said that he had smoked with all the 
“Tillicum Tyces” and had never been 
smoked down before. This was the 
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highest compliment that could be paid 
the “Boston Tyce.” 

After Susan Kimball left us, we 
got an Indian boy, Junius, who was 
very good and did our washing and 
drudgery. He got to drinking finally 
and had to be sent off. His last offense 
was to go ona spree and, after I was in 
bed, he opened my bedroom window 
and dropped a butcher knife inside. 
He had been ina struggle with another 
Indian and had taken the knife from 
him. The next morning he was greatly 
distressed and said his “tum—tum” was 
good; it was the liquor that made him 
do wrong. He was born a slave, there- 
fore his head was naturally shaped and 
he was very good looking. He would 
never speak a word of English, though 
he understood a good deal. He used to 
call my husband the “lirn.” He came to 
a violent death. He killed an Indian and 
was afterwards killed himself in a brawl. 
The first photographer who came along 
we got to take William’s picture with 
Junius standing by him. 

In October of this year (1849), we 
removed to our house on our Donation 
land claim. This new house seemed very 
grand to the children. There were two 
rooms anda large attic, besides kitchen 
and pantry and also a front and back 
porch. There was just enough land 
cleared to build the house on. We could 
just get around the house, the stumps 
all standing. It was sufhciently cleared 
to come from the boat landing to the 
house. We landed a little above the 
house, the bank being less precipitous 
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there than it was in front. The next 
servant was a white man named Lewis 
Taylor, who hired as a cook. His wages 
were one hundred per month. He 
stayed two years, I think. His services 
were very necessary because at that time 
we had so much company, but we never 
paid such wages after this. 

The night Lewis came, a party of 
gentlemen arrived in a small boat 
from Vancouver, Captain Lindsey and 
Lieut. Jones of the Army, and Mr. Frost 
and Mr. Gibbs. The officers brought a 
squad of soldiers to arrest deserters. 
They encamped in old George's house. 
George was part Spaniard with an 
Indian family. He gave up his house to 
the soldiers. Mr. Gibbs was afterwards 
appointed Deputy Collector in place of 
Col. McClure, who had resigned that 
position when we moved to the claim. 
Col. McClure was a Roman Catholic, 
though he was not very consistent in 
his profession. He had great faith in 
Astoria, and had been in Louisville, 
Ky. He spoke one day of Louisville 
as—having grown in his recollection 
from a small town to an important one, 
and said that Astoria would one day be 
a large city, but added “when that time 
comes, Mrs. Adair, you and I will be 
in Abraham's bosom.” His claim was 
next below Shively’s. He sold it (640 
acres) for $10,000 and took his son 
(a half-breed) home to educate. [A 
descendant of John McClure, Shirley 
Schoenleber, donated a large book of 
collected materials on John McClure 


and his son to CCHS, ]} 
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The Adair family moved into their home in Upper Astoria in October 1849. 


It was later torn down. The left portion was built October 1849. The right two-story 


addition was completed in 1855. It had plastered rooms, the first in Astoria. 


Mr. Gibbs continued as Deputy 
Collector, and he, Capt. Lindsey and 
Lieut. Jones spent the winter at our 
house. Mr. Jones taught the children in 
the evenings, and Mr. Gibbs gave them 
some lessons in drawing. [A biography 
of George Gibbs will appear in the 
Eminents of Astoria book in prepara- 
tion for the Bicentennial of Astoria 
celebration. ] 

I first met Mrs. Van Dusen while we 
were at Mrs. Welch’s. She was visiting 
Mrs. McKean in town. They had been 
living on their claim, now the Lavery 
place. At this time Mr. Van Dusen was 
running a small boat on the river, bring- 
ing provisions from Portland. My first 
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visit to Clatsop was made in August, 
when Willy was about two months old. 
Mrs. Van Dusen kindly offered to go 
and help me with the baby. We visited 
Mr. [Lewis] Thompson’s, Mr. [ William 
H.] Gray’s and Mr. [Alva] Condit’s. 
On our return we heard of the wreck 
of the Sylvia de Grasse. She was a large 
ship, loaded with lumber for the San 
Francisco market and had formerly 
been a packet between New York and 
Havre. On her return from Portland 
she ran on a rock about a mile below 
Tongue Point, and for nearly forty 
years the wreck was visible and took 
the place of a buoy. Her cargo was very 
valuable, the lumber being worth three 
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The John Adair family in Astoria. Summer of 1886. 
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hundred dollars a thousand. It was 
taken off at great loss to the owners. 
The furniture was taken out and sold 
at auction. We bought a mahogany 
dining table, a carpet and some books, 
and when we built the front addition 
to this house, the front porch was laid 
with white pine boards from the deck. 
After everything was taken from her, 
my husband bought the wreck, giving 
one hundred dollars for it. Ellen Adair 
made the passage to Europe on the 
Sylvia de Grasse with Kate Anderson 
many years before, and walked these 
same boards that so many years later 
formed our porch. Mrs. Alexander, 
wife of Gen. Alexander, Chief U. S. 
Engineer of this coast at the time of 
their visit to us, was here about the year 
68 or 69 and remarked in speaking of 
the Sy/via that her father had owned 
that ship when she was a packet. [See 
the 1883 tragedy of the Sy/via in “A 
Legend of the Columbia” by a member 
of the Adair family, Adair Welcker, 
in the Summer 1993 issue of Cumtux. 
Also — in the CCHS collection is a 
chair from the Sy/via.] 

The newly-appointed Governor 
Gaines, Gen. Hamilton and his family 
and Judge Strong and his family arrived 
on a Sailing vessel in the summer of 
1850. I went aboard with my husband to 
call upon them. The Governor made his 
home in Oregon City. Judge Strong and 
Gen. Hamilton spent several months 
on the point called Fort George. It 
was many years before this name was 
given up and Astoria used instead. My 
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first lady visitors were Mrs. Covington 
and Mrs. Doctor Burns, a very pretty 
and accomplished woman, wife of the 
post surgeon. Mrs. Covington was an 
English lady who lived on a farm near 
Fort Vancouver. 

My next visit was to Mrs. Gaines in 
Oregon City. Then I first met Colonel 
and Mrs. Taylor. The new steamer 
Columbia, built here and launched a 
little above the wharf at the Custom 
House, had been put on the route, and 


a short time previous to my visit up 


the river, Capt. Lewellen Jones with 
his wife and daughters came to see us. 
They came down on the ocean steam 
Columbia which made the trip from 
Portland in six hours. A very small 
steamer had been built at our place by 
my husband and others and called also 
Columbia, the first steamer built on the 
river. { This 90—foot long boat, without 
a passenger cabin, was launched in 
early June 1850 at Astoria. It ran twice 
a month from Portland to Astoria at 
four miles an hour, taking two days to 
cover that distance. | 

On the first or second trip of this 
steamer, we went to Portland, the Rev. 
Mr. Williams and his wife accompany- 
ing us. Mr. Williams came from San 
Francisco to organize a Presbyterian 
Church on Clatsop Plains. They were at 
our house for a few days with their two 
children, a boy and a girl. We reached 
Portland late on the second day, having 
spent a good deal of time on sand bars. 
The first one we landed on in the night. 
Mrs. Williams got up and dressed and 
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stayed up the balance of the night. 
Portland wasa ragged little place, a few 
scattered houses, and stumps in every 
direction. I went to see Capt. Crosby's 
family and met old Squire Davis’ family 
for the first time. 

Oregon City was the principal 
town then. It had one large brick 
store. I think it could not have been 
brick though. This was in 1850 and | 
remember no large house in Portland 
nor any wharves at all. We stayed a day 
or two with Mrs. Gaines and then went 
to Vancouver, and made a short visit in 
the garrison at the house of Capt. Jones. 

As our trip on the steamer was 
not very pleasant, we returned in a 
whaleboat, stopping two nights, one at 
St. Helens and the next at Oak Point, 
where we stayed at Mr. Abernethy’. 
Mr. De Witt, an old gentleman from 
New York traveling for pleasure, and 
Edmund Starling, a connection of my 
husband's, accompanied us. The morn- 
ing after we reached Mr. Abernethy’s, 
Mr. De Wict caught a salmon trout in 
the mill flume. He was greatly excited 
over his exploit, and said they would 
go hundreds of miles in New York to 
catch such a trout. We got home after 
dark the third day. We had two sailors 
to row our boat. Katy was with us and 
my husband as well as the two gentle- 
men mentioned. Our friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams, took the steamer at 
Portland for California. Mrs. Gaines 
met a violent death the following 
year on Clatsop Plains. [She had been 


thrown from her horse. ] 
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The Governor decided to send his 
daughters East with their brother. 
Betty accompanied them and spent 
two years in Washington with her Aunt 
[Isabella Adair] Pleasants and attended 
Mr. Noble’s School. My husband went 
to Washington after the election of 
Mr. Pierce as President and was again 
re-appointed Collector of Astoria. 
Betty returned with her father, also a 
number of kinsfolk, Patton Anderson 
and wife and Victor Monroe. In the 
meantime John and Butler Anderson 
had been living with us for two or three 
years. Our house was a very gay one at 
this time. Many elegant gentlemen of 
the Army were frequent guests. Among 
them were gentlemen of families, Gen. 
Auger, Capt. Brent, Col. Bonneville 
and others. END 

Notes: Mrs. Mary Ann Adair, widow 
of the late General John Adair, of 
Astoria, Oregon, died at the home of 
her daughter, Mrs. W. T. Welcker, at 
Berkeley, California, on the 8th day of 
April, 1893. She was a little over 77 years 
of age. : 
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Grass seed industry 





ASTORIA BENT GRASS 


by Ernest J. Barrows 


uring the 1930s and 1940s, the 

farmers of Clatsop County, 
Oregon grew many acres of grass 
that was harvested for its seed. It was 
known as “Astoria Bent” and was sold 
nation-wide for lawns and golf courses. 
I understand there was another variety 
known as “Seaside Bent.” 

In 1941, fresh out of high school, I 
returned to Oregon to the Hillsboro 
area. I had the opportunity to come to 
Astoria with an older brother to work 


in the grass fields during the harvest for 
the Reikkola Company that operated 
a threshing machine and seed-cleaning 
and packaging plant in the Uniontown 
District in Astoria. 

The grass was allowed to mature and 
go to seed, then mowed and raked into 
windrows to dry and be in an easy form 
to gather up with a hay buck and taken 
to the thresher. Stationary threshing 
machines were the forerunner of 


today’s combines. 
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Workers feed bentgrass hay into threshing machine. ca.1941 
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The hay buck was a single purpose 
implement, about 12 feet wide, that 
was used to straddle the windrows and 
gather up the dried hay into a large 
bundle for delivery to the thresher. It 
had long wooden teeth spaced apart 
similar to today’s tractor front-loaders, 
only much bigger. It was propelled by 
two horses, one on each side, with the 
hay in the middle. The teamster had a 
seat in back, in the middle, with long 
reins to each horse. I am writing this 
and trying to describe it because, having 
a farm background, I was given the job 
of operating the hay buck. At just barely 
18 years old and a skinny 125 pounds, I 
was in charge of two horses weighing 
in excess of 1500 pounds each. 

The first day on the job, with two 
horses that had spent a few weeks 
resting since pulling the mower, I had 





Archie Reikkola, ca. 1971 
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my hands full—they weren’t actually 
rank but just eager to please me, I guess. 
Anyway, I ended up with swollen 
wrists and the horses were all sweaty. 
Archie Riekkola was going to fire me 
on the spot for mistreating his pets, 
but a foreman—I forget his name—ex- 
plained to Archie what was happening 
and my job was saved. The horses and 
I “bonded” and got along nicely from 
then on. The only problem was trying 
to throw a harness that seemed to weigh 
as much as I, ontoa horse as tall as I was. 

The horses were electric fence smart, 
and it was a challenge to drive the 
hay buck through an open gate in an 
electric fence because of its width. It 
put each horse near a gate post that 
they just knew was “hot.” 

The hay was delivered to the thresher 
where it was pitched onto a platform 
and then hand-fed into the machine. I 
was not privy to it but it was said thar, 
in prior years, when the thresher ran 
out of hay before the next load arrived, 
the senior Riekkola—Ben—could 
be heard all over the field shouting 
“WHERE’S THE HAY??” As I 
remember it, my team and I were never 
shouted at because we were always on 
time. 

Some of the hay fields were on tide- 
lands that were crossed with shallow 
ditches for drainage which led to a 
bumpy ride on the hay buck. 

In back of the seed plant in 
Uniontown, where my brother worked, 
and near the railroad tracks, was a huge 


log which evidently had fallen off a 
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Workers load bentgrass hay onto horse drawn wagon, ca.1941 


logging train. The log was occupied 
daily by three buddies, one of whom 
was very large, and they would sip from 
a bottle of whiskey with a chaser of 
Nehi Orange. If it drizzled, they would 
move to the far end of the log which 
was under a tree. Just three “retirees.” 
After the harvest, I returned to 
Hillsboro while my brother stayed on 
at the seed plant until December 7, 
1941 when he quit to join the Marines, 
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where he served and was wounded in 
the South Pacific. 

I am writing this in the hopes 
that it will encourage others who 
had experience or knowledge of the 
Astoria Bent before it is lost for all 
time. There is so much more informa- 
tion out there waiting to be put into 
one complete, authoritative history 
of Astoria Bent Grass which was very 


highly regarded. 
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READERS NOTES 


Dear Liisa June 22, (2010) 

I found someplace in my “stuff” that 

you had asked about Ruth Mitchell 
who wrote that poem about the Astoria 
names. Yes, she was Ruth Rasmus. Her 
folks had a grocery store in Uppertown 
above Hauke’s. She married Perry 
Mitchell from Astoria. Had a sister 
Edith my age. Perry was a painter here. 
I met her at a writing group at our Sr. 
Center. 

I saw in a Hipfish that they are trying 
to eradicate Scotch Broom in Clatsop 
County. They are in Benton County too. 

I wrote an article about it once called 
“Scottish immigrant.” Got published in 
Lincoln Log, (Got $10 for it.) I cannot 
remember if I submitted it to Cumtux or 
not. Ican remember when Scotch Broom 
was celebrated in Astoria with a Scotch 


Broom Festival, a queen, a parade & a 
dance in the evening at Columbia Beach. 

I wish someone would write a story 
about all the old stores: Kallunkis, 
Beehive, Cordz Bros., Crohn e Karsun, 
Badollets Grocery & several in Astor 
Court. Didn't Dagmar Melntyre’s fam- 
ily have a grocery? [Dagmar McIntyre 
recently passed away.] Oh, yes, on top of 
the hill was Beezleys, Palmbergs & Peter 
Pan, and the Economy Meat Market 
delivered our meat daily. 

Well, keep up the good work. My son 
brings me [Daily] Astorians. I like the 
writings of Matt Winter and [Steve] 
Forrester. 

My son Ed lives in Astoria & is mate 
or captain on the Oregon Responder. 
He just called & leaving for the Gulf in 
a few days. 


Sincerely, 


Mercy Niemi 





Identification of children drinking milk in the Clatsop County Health Department 
photo that ran in the Vol. 29, No. 4 — Fall 2009 issue of Cumtux. 
Back row: Patty Richardson; Unknown; Violet Teague; Charlotte Walker; 
Joan? Copullette. Front row: Unknown; Joanne Abel?; Nancy Lum; Dale Orand; 
next two unknown; Jim Reed?; Arden Larson; and Jerry Weinstein? 
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ASTORIA BICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION PRESENTS 





| 
AN ADVENTURE IN HISTORY © 


ADVENTURE IN HISTORY LECTURE SERIES 


FEATURED SPEAKERS 


STEPHEN Dow BECKHAM 
SEPTEMBER Z252201@ 


MARK EIFLER 
JANUEARY 27, 2011 


REX ZIAK 
APRIL 12, 2011 


JAMES P. RONDA 
May 19, 2011 


JANE KIRKPATRICK 
SEPTEMBER T5s2ZO iG 


LIBERTY THEATER MCTAVISH ROOM 
CeO 523612 ME 





—EVENING INCLUDES— 


DESSERT BAR, BEVERAGE, WINE (NO HOST), 
LIVE PRELUDE Music, LECTURE & BOOK SIGNING 


—TICKET PRICES— 
ADULT—$ 15 (ALL 5 EVENTS $70) 
STUDENT, SENIOR, MILITARY—$ 13 ($60) 
TICKETS AVAILABLE AT THE LIBERTY THEATER 503-325-5922 x55 


OR THE ASTORIA BICENTENNIAL TRADING POST, 12TH ST DOCKS 
503-325-5889 
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Students of the Star of the Sea School, ca. 1952 
Included but not in order are: Richard Davis, Paul Fastabend, Charles Morgan, Darryl 
Carlson, Arthur Owen, James Von Seggern, Leah Robinson, Carol Bosshart, Janet Jalbert, 
Josie Peitsch, Janice Hess, Nancy Mardesich, Donald Talleear, Sharron Burkhardt, Daniel 
Hess, Donald ?, Josephine Pietsch, Jeanette Kempf, and John Rannells 
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